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Vou. I. No. 37. 
LAURETrTaA, girl, with a distracted heart, arriveda- only of you. Ah! if my father would 


A MODERN TALE; 


From the French of Marmontel. 


continued. 


Bazil, at Lauretta’s return, had no 
more doubt of Luzy’s benefacti 
¢ Ah, the good young man! Ah, ex 
lent heart!’ cried he every inst 
¢ However, daughter, let us not neg’ 
what the hail has left us. The «css 
there is of it, the more care we must 
take of what is left. 


ns 

el- 
nt. 
ect 


Lauretta was so touched with the 
count’s goodness, so afflicted at being 
the cause of his unhappiness, that she 
wept all the night. ¢ Ah, if it were 
not for my father,’ said she, * what 
pleasure should I have had _ in follow- 
ing him !’ The next day she did not put 
on her holiday-clothes ; but, notwith- 
standing the extreme simplicity of her 
dress, she forgot not to mingle in it a 
little coquetry natural to her age: ¢] 
shall see him no nore: what does it 





signify whether I am more or less 
handsome in his eyes ? For one mo- 
ment it isnot worth the trouble.’ On | 
saying these words, she adjusted her 
capand her tucker. She bethought 
her of carrying him some fruit in her 
breakfast-basket. * He willnot despise 
them,’ said she : ‘I wiil tell him that I 


have gathered them.’ And while she 


ranged the fruit on a bed of vine-leaves, 
she bedewed them with her tears, Her 
father was already set out ; and the 
grey light of the dawn was already min- 
gled with that gentle tint of gold and 
purple diffused by Auroraywhen the poor 





lone at the end Of the village. the in- 
stant after, she ssw the count’s post- 
coach appear, and at that sight she was 
troubled « The moment that he saw 
her, Luzy leaped out of his carriage; 
and coming towards her with an air 
of sorrow—< I am penetrated, beautiful 
Lauretta,’ said he te her, ¢ with the fa- 
vour which you do to me. I have, at 
least, the consolation to see you sen- 
sible of my pain, and I can believe that 
you are sorry at having made me un- 
happy.’—‘I am distressed as it,’ repli- 
ed Lauretta, and would give all the 
wealth you have bestowed on us, ne€v- 
er tohave seen you.’ To quit you as 
long as I live.’—‘ Alas! I should think 
it depended only on yourself ;_my> fa- 
ther would refuse you nothing; he 
loves you, he reveres you.’—*‘ Fathers 
are cruel ; they would have us marry; 
and I cannot marry you: lect us think 
no more of it; weare going to leave 
each other, to bid an eternal adieu ; we 
who never, if you had been inclined 
to it, would have ceased tolive for one 


| another, to love each other, to enjoy 
| all the gifts which Fortune has bestow- 


e* on me, and all those which Love 
has conferred on you. Ah! you have 


awaited us. Ifyou had any idea of 
them! If you kaew what you re 
nounce ! 


them, | feel them. 


thatis not you, is nothing to me. At 
first my mind was dazzied with the fine 
things which you had promised me ; 
but since, ali that is vanished: I have 








no conception of the pleasures which | 


| 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
' 
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thought ofitno longer; I have thought | greeable to you; but | dare no longest 


agree to it!’ What occasion for his 
agreeing to it! Do you wait for his 
consent to love me ! Does not our hap- 
piness depend on ourselves? Love, fi- 
delity, Lauretta, these are your titles, 
and my securities. Are there any more 
sacred, more inviolable? Ah! believe 
me, when the heart is bestowed, eve- 
ry thing is over, and the hand has only 
to follow it. Give me then, that hand, 
that I may kiss it a thousand times, 
that I may bedew it with my tears.’— 
‘ There itis,’ saidshe, weeping: ¢ It 
is mine!’ cried he, ‘this dear hand is 
mine, I hold it of Love: to take it from 
me, they must take my life. Yes, Lau. 
retta, I shall die at your feet, if we 
must part,” Lauretta really believed 
that he would literally die on losing 
her, * Alas! said she; ‘and shall I be 
the cause ?’.-* Yes, cruel girl ! you 
will be the cause. You desire my 
death, you do’—* O heaven! no :I 
would lay down my life for you”— 
‘ Prove it, then; said he, doing her at 
the same time a kind of violence, ¢ and 
follow me if ycu love me.’— No,’ said 
she, ‘I cannot; 1 cannet without the 
consent of my father..—* Very well; 
leave, leave me, then. to my despair,’ 
Atthese words, Lauretta, pale and 
irembling, her heart pierced with sor- 
row and fear, dared neither to hold 


ve‘ Why, without knowing | Luzy’s hand, norletitgo. Her eyes, 
Be assured, that | full of tears, followed with terror the 
ever since I have seen you, everv thing 


distracted looks of the count. * Deign,’ 
said she to him, In order to appease 


him, ‘ deign to pity me, and to sce me 


without anger I hoped this testimo- 


ny of my gratitude would have been a- 


offer it to you.'——-* What is it ?* sid 
he; fruit, and forme ? Ah, you little 
tyrant, you insult me! give me poison 
And throwing down the basket, he re- 
tired in a rage. 

Lauretta took that emotion for ha- 
tred ; and her heart already too much 
softened, could not support this last 
attack. Scarce had she strength to get 
away a few paces, and faint at the foot 
ofa tree. Luzy, who followed her 
with his eyes, runsup and finds her 
bathed with tears, her bosom, choaked 
with sobs, pale, and almost lifeless, 
He is cistressed; he thinks at first on- 
ly of recalling her to life ; but, soon as 
he sees her spirits return, he avails 
himself of her weakness, and before 
she is well recovered of her swooning, 





she is already at a greatdistance from 
the village, in the count’s coach, and 
in the arms of her ravisher. ‘ Where 
am I?’ said she, on opening her eyes 

Ah, my lord count, is it you! Are 
you carrying me back to the village ?» 
—‘Dearest half of my soul,” said he to 
her, pressing her against his bosom, 
«I have lived to see the moment when 
our adieus almost cost us both our lives. 
Let us putno more to that trial two 


hearts too weak to sustain it. JI re- 





sign myself to thee, my dear Lauretta; | 
mn thy lips I swear to live for thealone.’ | 
—‘ I ask no better lot,’ said she to him, 
‘than to live also for you alone. Bu, | 
my father! Shalll leave my father? 

Has not he a right to dispose of me ?> | 
—* Thy father, my Laurette, shall be | 
oaded with riches; he shall partake 
the happiness of his daughter ; we wil) 
ve both his children. Depend on my | 
tenderness to ease and console him. 
Come, let me catch those tears, let 
me drop my own into thy bosom : they 
are the tears of joy, the tears.of plea. | 
sure.’ The dangerous Luzy mingled 

vith his language all the charms of se- 


duction, and Lauretta was not insensi- 
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ble: while her father, theasy, afflicted, 
seeing his dauchter, calling her with 
toud crics, asked after her through the 
whole village ; and not seeing her a- 
gain in the evening, and retiring dis- 
tressed, in despair of having lost her, 
that image presents iiseli to his mind, 
wholly occupies it, and troubles it 


without ceasing Jt was necessary to 
beguile his grief, 


Luzy ran with his horses ; the blinds 
of his carriage were let down ; his peo- 
ple were sure and faithful; and Lauret- 
ta left behind her no trace of he; flight. 
It was even essential to Luzy to con- 
ceal his having carried her off. He 
detached one of his domestics, who» 
from a village quite out of the road, 
contrived to transmit to the Minister 
of Coulange, this billet, in which Lu- 
zy had disguised his hand writing. 


“ Tell Lauretta’s father to be easy ; 
thatshe is well ; and that the lady, who 
has taken her with her, will have the 
same care of her asofher own child.Ina 
short time she shall know what is be- 
come of her.” 


This note, which was far from afford- 


ing consolation to the father, sufficed 
to palliate the crime of clopement to 


the daughter. Love ahd penetrated 
into her soul ; he laid open the avenues 
of it to pleasure ; and from that time the 


_ clouds of grief dispersed, the tears 


dried np, sorrow was appeased, anda 
transient, but profound oblivion of e- 


| very thing but her lover, suffered hey 
to taste, without remorse, the crimi- 


nal happiness of being his. 


The kind of delirium into which she 
fell on arriving at Paris, completed the 
dissipation of her soul. Her house 
was a fairy palace; every thing in it 
had the airofenchantment. The bath, 
the toilet, the supper, the delicious 


repose which love left her, were so 





many varied forms which voluptuows- 
hess assumed, to seduce her through 
the medium of her senses. When she 
waked, she thought herself still de- 
ceived by a dream. When she rose, 
she saw herself surrounded with wo. 
men, attentive to serve her, and jeal- 
ous of pleasing her, She, who had on- 
ly studied to obey, had only to desire 
in order to be obeyed, ¢ You are queen 
here,’ said her lover, ‘and lam your 
principal slave.’ 


Imagine, if possible, the surprise 
and transport of a young and simple 
country-girl, atseeing her fine black 
hair, so negligently tied till that time, 
the wavy ringlets of which Nature a- 
lone hac formed, now rounding inte 
curls beneath the ply of art, and rising 
into a diadem, bespangled wich flowers 
and diamonds : at seeing displayed to 
her eyes the most gallant ornaments, 
which seemed to solicit her choice ; 
at seeing, I say, her beauty issue ra- 
diant as froma cloud, and spring up 
again in the brilliant pannels which 
environed her, in order to multiply 
her charms, Nature had lavished on 
her all her graces ; but some of those 
gifts had need of being cultivated, and 
the accomplishments came in a crowd 
to dispute with each other the care of 
instructing her, and the glory of em- 
bellishing her.—Luzy possessed and 
adored his conquest intoxicated with 
joy and love. 


In the mean time, the good Bazil 
was the most unhappy of fathers, Brave, 
full of honour, and, above all, jealous 
of his daughter's reputation, he had 
sought her, expected her in vain, with- 
out publishing his uneasiness; and 
nobody in the village was made ac- 
quainted with his misfortune. The 
minister came toassure him of it him 
self by communicating tohim the note 


which he had received, Bazil gave 








ry 


no credit te this note ; but, dissembling 
with the pastor——* My daughter is 
discreet,’ saidhe to him; ¢ but she i$ 
young, simple, and credulous. Some 
lady has had a mind to take her into 
her service, and has prevailed on her 
to prevent my denial. Let us, for fear 
of scandal, hush up this little impru- 
dence of youth, and leave the people 
to believe that my daughter quitted me 
with my own consent, The secret 
rests with you; spare the daughter and 
the father,’ 
te be continued. 
—D:) : ae 
THE ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD, 

As this extraordinary personage has 
long been the theme, not only of chil- 
dren’s early study and terror, and as 
no afterpiece had ever a greater run 
than that splendid and popular musi- 
cal entertainment which bears the ti- 
tle of Blue Beard, our readers will. 
no doubt, be gratified in perusing the 
character of that being, who really 
existed, and who was distinguished, in 
horror and derision, by that appella- 
tion. 


He was the famous Gilles, marquis 
de Laval, a marshal of France, anda 
gencral of uncommon intrepidity, and 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
reigns of Charles VI and VII, by his 
courage ; particularly against the 
Enylisn, when they invaded France, 
He rendered those services to his 
country which were sufficient to -im- 
mortalize his name, had he not fore- 
ver tarnished his glory by the most 
horrible and cruel murders, blasphe- 
mies, and licentiousness of every kind. 
His revenues were princely, but his 
prodigality was sufficient to render an 
emperor a bankrupt. Wherever he 
went, he had in his suite a seragtio, a 


company of players, a band of musi- 


cians, a society of sorcerers, an al- 
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|packs of dogs of various kinds, and 
above two hundred led horses. Meze- 
ray, an author of the highest repute, 
says, that he encouraged and main- 
who called themselves 
trea- 


tained men, 
sorcerers, to discover hidden 
sures, and corrupted young persons Of 
both sexes to attach themselves to 
him, and afterwards killed them fo: 
the sake of their blood, which was re- 
quisite to form his charms and incar- 
iations. These horrid excesses may 
be believed, when we reflect on the 
age of ignorance and barbarity in 
which they were, certalily, but too 
often practised He was, at length, 


Briuvany, sentenced to be burnt alive 
in a field at Nantos, 1440; but the 
duke of Brittany, who was present ai 
his execution, so far mitigated the 
sentence, that he was first strangled, 
then burnt, and his ashes buried.— 
Though he was descended from one 





of the most illustrious families in 
France, he declared, previous to his 
death, that all his horrible excesses 
were owing to his wretched educa- 
tion. 


— 6 oe 
From the Anaiectie Magazine. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CAPTAIN 
ISAAC BULL. 

There are few employments more 
pleasing and useful than that of paying 
'a just tribute to those who have hen 
ourably distinguished themselves in 
the service of their country. It is 
pleasing, because it gives an opportu- 
nity for the indulgence of merited ad- 
/miration; and useful, inasmuch as it 
serves to stimulate 





others to similar 
parersey that they may obtain simi- 
lar distinctions. 





To those, too, who 
jure capable of meriting either praise 
or gratitude, praise honestly bestow. 
| ed, and yerautude expressed without 


most incredible number of cooks, |exaggeration, are the most pleasing 





' | 
ior a state crime against the duke oi 





and heartfelt rewards that apecple can 
Titles may fora while 
vive a short-lived gratification, by at- 


ever bestow. 


tracting the wondering gaze of vulgar 
but the purest, the no- 
| blest, and the most lasting reward of 


admiration ; 


virtuous heroism is to be found in the 
applauding tongues, and grateful 
hearts of our countrymen. 


Public curiosity with regard to the 
lives of individuals who have distine 
tinguished themselves in honourable 
| pursuits, is a sort of indirect praise ; 
'for we seldom feel a disposition to 





enquire into the character and actions 
of any man, until he has performed 
something that excites our admira- 
tion. This universal curiosity, when 
culled forth by praise-worthy achieve- 
ments is an honourable testimony to 
the merit of the one who excites it, 
nd as such ought to be gratified. 


We therefore fee! much pleasure in 
offering to our readers such particu- 
iars of the gallant officer whose por- 
trait accompanies the present number, 
is have come to ovr khowledge, re- 
er tting, atthe same time. that our 
information is not More ample 





Captain Isaac Hull was born at Der- 
| by, asmalltown inthe state of Con- 
necticut, about ten 


jews 


miles ftom New- 
He is the son of a gentleman 
who distin, uished himself in the cap- 
ture of some whale-boats in the Sound 
| during the late war. Choosing the sea 
for the exercise of his profession, he 


entered, soon after leaving school, on 
board a vessel, and in due course be- 


came master of a ship. He was in this 
situation at the first establishment of 
; the navy, and, at that time, received 
: appointment of a lieutenant. 
! 


es 


ln 
this capacity he always ranked high as 
an excellent seamen; an attentive and 
Vigilantoficer, The situation of the 





















































































































































































































































































































forded little opportunity for the ac- 
quisition of either naval or military 
reputation ; or to obtain any other dis- 
tinction than that which arises from an 
attentive discharge of an officer’s dai- 
ly duties, Itis only, therefore, since 
the declaration of war with Great Bri- 
tain, that Captain Huilhas become an 
object of public attemion, by two 
brilliant exploits ; the one exhibiting 
aa instance of admirable skill as a sea- 
man, and the other, of his gallantry 
as an officer. 


' 

Leaving Chesapeake Bay on the 
12th of July last, in the Constitution 
of forty-four guns, he, on the 17th, 
fell close in witha British squadron, 
consisting of one ship of the line, four 
frigates, a brig, and:a schooner, the 
nearest frigate within gun shot. It 
was dead calm, and the only headway 
was to be made by towing. ‘The ene- 
my attached all his boats to two fri- 
gates, and by so doing, gained on the 
Constitution, so as to bring some of 
his bow guns to bear on her. In this 
situation they continued all day, the 
Constitution occasionally firing ber 
stern chasers; and it was not until the 
next morning that a light breeze ena- 
bled her to escape from an enemy so 
much superior in force as to render a 
The whole chase 
lasted sixty hours, and during all that 


contest desperate. 


time the gallant crew remained at their 
stations without murmur. Nothing, 
we think, can evince a more decided 
superiority of activity and skillon the 
part of the Americans, than this ex- 
traordinary escape from the frigates 
towed by the boats of a squadron of 
seven vessels, It is related on good 
authority, that the enemy himself ex- 
pressed his admiration of the skill 
with which Captain Hull mancuyred 
his vessel and effected his escape, 


United States for some years past, al- j 
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The public notice taken of this af- 
fair, and the praises bestowed on Cap- 
tain Huil, induced him, on arriving in 
Boston, to insert the following card in 
the books of the Exchange Coffee 
House: 


«Capt. Hull finding that his friends 
in Boston, are correctly informed of 
his situation, when chased by the Brit- 
ish squadron off N. York, and that 
they are good enough te give him 
more credit for having escaped it than 
he ought to claim, takes this opportu- 
nity to request them to transfer their 
yood wishes tc Lieutenant Morris, 
and the other brave officers and crew 
under his command, for their very 
wreatexecrtions and prompt attention 
to his orders while the enemy were in 
chase. Captain Hull has great plea- 
sure in saying, that notwithstanding 
the length of the chase, and the offi- 
cers and crew being deprived of sleep, 
and allowed but little refreshment du- 
ring the time, not a murmur was 
heard to escape them.” 


It was natural to be expected that a 
man, who had the honest pride to de- 
cline monopolizing that praise, which 
he was conscious ought to be shared 
with others, would, when opportunity 
offered, distinguish himself in the 
most honourable manner, ThoSe who 
are themselves conscious of desert, 
are the last to claim that praise which 
belongs to others; andthose who feei 
acapacity to acquire reputation, are 
ever the most liberal in according it to 
others. lis only little, stinted minds 
that are anxious to claim that glory, 
which they can only gain by defrauding 
theirassociates—liberal hearts are not 
afraid even to resign whatthey can so 
easily acquire. 


Accordingly, we find Captain Hull, 





on the nineteenth of the ensuing Au- 














gust, with the same vessel, the same 
officers, and the same crew, falling in 
with a larger frigate, which struck to 
him after a close action of thirty min- 


utes. She proved to be his majesty’s 
ship the Guerriere, rated at 38 guns, 
and carrying fifty; commanded by 
Captain J. R. Dacres, who some time 
before had politely endorsed upon the 
register of a merchant ship, an invi- 
tation to captain Hult to give him a 
meeting of this kind, 


In this action, where there was a 
vast disparity of loss on the part of the 
enemy, we think we can trace some 
ef the effects of Captain Hull’s gen- 
ferous self-denial, on his officers and 
crew. 








Whatever may be the fashion 
of consideriny soldiers and sailors as 
mere machines, without capacity of 
being operated upon by any excite- 
ment but that ef tear of punishment, 





| we are convinced that all men, high 


| or low, are fond of glory, and that this 
fondness is one of the strongest in- 
citements to brave actions, even in the 
most common minds, Mere disciplines 
indispensible as it may be to constitute 
a soldier or a sailor, is but a tame ine 
spirer, when compared with the im- 
pulse given by the hope or expectation 
of renown. It was from this convic- 
tion, that all the distinguished comman- 
ders we ever heard or read ef, were 
careful to celebrate the valor of their 
officers and soldiers, and to bestow on 
them the glory of every action Men, 
jet them be what they may, will as- 
suredly make greater sacrifices and ex- 
ertionsin an engagement, where. if 
they conquer, they share the glory, 
than if it is all to be given to their com- 
mander, let them love him ever so well, 
Small as may be the portion of this ¢lo- 
ry which falls tothe share of each man» 
still we are to consider, that though 





he is not indiyidually named in the re- 














gords of the times, or transmited to | 
future periods in the page of history 3 | 
yet, in that circle by which every be- 
ing, however insignificant, is surroun- | 
ded, he moves an object of wonder; | 
and is a hero among the little men of | 
his little world. In our minds, there- | 
fore, that commander not only displays 

his magnanimity, but his knowledge 


' 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


of mankind, whoassigns a portion of | 
his fame to his followers. They will. 
ficht the better for it, and the worid 
will make him amends for his gener- 


esity, inasmuch as this liberal self-de- | 
nial isa much more rare and heroic 
quality, than mere personal courage, | 
or military skill. 


Captain Hull has not been to sea 


— 


since his cruize, which terminated in | 
the capture of the Guerriere, haying 
we understand been employed in set- 
tling the affairs of a deceased brother, 


tion, that he was under S me disgust 
at the command of the Constitution be- 
ing assigned to Capt. Bainbridge, who, 
as his senior officer, had a right to 
claim it according to the etiquette of 
the service. Capt Hull, weare confi- 
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fail, we believe, to interest every rea- 
der. He had previously been speak- 
ing of the ballad of Annan-Water, 
which is founded on asimilar story :— 


“I once, in my early days,’’ says the 
biographer of Burns, “ heard (for it was 
night andI could not see) a traveller 
drowning, not in the Annan itsclf, but 
the frith of Solway, close by the mouth 
of thatriver. ‘The influx of the tide 


had unhorsed him in the night, as he | 


was passing the sands from Cumber- 


land—The west wind blew a teme 


| pest, and according to the common cx- 


pression, brought into the water three 
feet abreast. The traveller got upon 
a standing net, alitle way from the 
shore. There he lashed himself to 


the post, shouting half an hour for as- 


| sistance, untill the tide rose over his 


head. In the darkness of night, and a- 
mid the pauses of the hurricane, his 


It wasreported, but without founda- | °° heard at intervals, was exquisite 


mournful. No one could go to his as- 
sistance : No one knew where he was 
The seund seemed to proceed from the 
spirit of the waters But morning rose, 
the tide had ebbed, andthe poor trav- 


eller was found lashed to the pole of 








dent, knows too well the duty which 
he owes to his own country ia this pe- 
riod of danger to desert the service, 
The sailor as well as the soldier is a 
man who in war by defending his coun- 
try, makes her amends for the care she 


the net. bleaching inthe wind.” 


ORIGIN OF THE LYRE. 

The Nile, aiter having overflowed 
the whole country of Egypt, when it 
retuaned within its natural bounds, left 
on the shore a great number of dead 





extendshim in the time of peace. 
Their duties are reciprocal, and we 
think that the officer who in the time of 
war retires permanently from a station 
where he has been placed in the time 
of peace, ought to have the strongest 
motives for such a desertion. 
Contt te ued 


DR. CURRIE. 


This distinguished author and phy- 


sician, relates the foliowing incident, 


inaletterto Walter Scott. It eannot started into his imagination. He con- 


oe 





animals of various kinds, and among 
the restatortoise; the flesh of which 


being dried and wasted by the sun, 
nothing remained within the shell but 
nerves and cartilages, and these being 


braced and contracted by the drying 


heat became sonorous. Mercury, 


walking along the bank of the Nile, 


happened to strike his foot against the 





isheli; and was so pleased with the 
sound produced, that the idea of a lyre 


| 
| 


structed the iustrument in the form of 
a tortoise, and strung it with the dried 
sinews of said animals. 


W. 


THE COTTAGE —a FRAGMENT. 

Sweet pliability of the affections | 
that takes the barb, from the dart of 
misfortune, and shapes the mind to its 
allotments !—“ I have been master of 
a palice,” said Honoriys, “and now 
my only habitation in a cottage. Troops 
of livered slaves then obeyed my nod: 
and my sheep alone are now obedient 
tome. The splendid board is now ex- 
changed for the fruits that the earth 
yields to my own labour ; and the raré- 
est juice of the vintage is succeeded 
by the simple beverage of the fountain. 





“ But am I Jess happy in this nook, 
| where my ill fortune has placed me, 
than when I passed my laughing youth 
in the gaudy bowers of prosperity 7— 
If! am not soothed by flattery, I am 
IfI feel 


not the conscious pride ofsuperior life 
, 


not wounded by ingratitude. 
1 am not the object of calumniating 
envy ; and [am now too far removed 
into the shade for iito point its finger 
atme. Fears I have none : and hope, 
there is my consolation 


— 


‘there is the 
source of my joys. and the cure ofmy 
sorrows : they no longer rest on vain, 


- 
} 


idle, fallacious objects ; on private 


friendship, or public justice ; they have 
nowa more durable foundation, they 
> 


) 
se 





rest on Hleaver 





A pure taste, is indeed, of the first 


forder of national benefits; it is a tal- 


as 


+ 
. 


isman which adorns every thing 


touches, and which touches every 


—— 


> 


{oz 


| bing within the magic circle of it 
sway ; there is nothing too high 
lits influence, nor too low forits atten- 
tion ; and while it mounts with wings 


of fire with the poct and the painter 





“to the hirhest heaven of inyentior 
~ 


it desceuds with humble diligence to 
the aid of the 


and the loom, 


mechanic at the anvil 


—— 
HISTORY OF A MAN OF SILENCE, 

Perhaps there never existed a mor” 
tal of a more whimsical turn than my- 
self, silence has been my motte from 
my cradle, nor has it ever been re- 
membered that Ivuttered three sylla” 
bles at any time whenthere was the 
smallest prohability of making two an- 
swer the same end. 


It has often been remarked by those 
who had the careof mein my infancy 
that I never laughed, cried, or expres- 
sed the smallest attempt at articula 
tion, notwithstanding every means 
were employed by my parents, which 
bore the least probability of accom- 
plishing this so much desired effect. 


In this state of taciturnity I continu- 
ed ull I arrived at the commencement 
of my fifteenth year, when my father 
began to entertain thoughts of placing 
me appreritice, desiring me to make 
choice of some profession which I 
should like. After having carefully 
examined into almost the whole circle 
of arts and sciences, Ima !e choice of 
alimner. My reason for giving this a 
preference was that I thought it most 
favorable to my darling doctrine, si- 
tence. 


‘The terms of my apprenticeship be- 
ing expired, | entered into busines 
for soon beyan to per- 
ceive the absoluve necessity I lay un- 
der for a wife. 


myself, but 


I accordingly fixed 
my sffections on a young -woman, my 


next neighbour, who was no stranger 
tomy peculiarity of character, and 
therefore more likely to conduce to- 
wards the promotion of my domestic 


happiness. Notwithstanding | was de- 


germined upon the match, yet I could 


eo 
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never prevail upon myself to open my | 
7 


‘ps to her, though I spoke very forci- 
bly with myeyes. I now began to fol- 
low her with the greatest assiduity ; 
always however paying a proper regard 
to the tacit singularity of my disposi- 
tion. Was she at church, so was I 

was she at play, sowas I—TI attended 
her as a shadow, equally as constant 
and equally as silent. 


My attention to her atlast attracted 
the observation of her mother, who hav- 
ing sent for me, addressed me nearly 
as follows; I have observed, sir, that 
you have behaved in such a very par- 
ticular manner to my daughter, that it 
would be wholly indiscreet and unpar- 
donable in me, as her mother, any lon- 
gertooveriook it. I have therefore 
sent for you to know your intention 
from yourself, ifyour views are dis- 
honorable, I beg you will remove them 





to some other object, if, on the contra- 


ty you are actuated by honorable prin- | 
ciples, it is time you should declare it | 


as my daughter’s reputation may be 
hurt by acontinuance of your late par- 
ticularity—in a word, sir, is it your 
intention to makemy daughter, your 
wife? AsI found here was a necessi- 
ty for my speaking, I squeezed her 
hand, and said, Yes. Thus ended this 
remarkable courtship, with only one 
word on my side, and still lesson my 
intended wife’s. 


ISMAIL BEY. 


The youngestson of the Governor 
of Egypt made his triumphal entry into 
Constantinople on the 2d of May to 
present the Grand Seignior with the 
keys of the city of Mecca, and the ho 
ly temple of Kaaba. The Sultan re- 
ceived him, surrounded by the great 
officers of State. To celebrate this e- 
vent the batteries of the port and city 
fired three times every day for one 
week, 





For the Olie. 
TO ELIZA AT THE CONVENT. 
From her Father. 
Child of my Love, 
Whom every hour 
I recommend to that Creat Power 
To whom we all our blessings owe, 
And to whom every knee should bow; 
Whate’er your occupation be, 
Whether at study orat play, 
Serious or merry, graveor gay, 
But chiefly when at morn or even 
You chaunt the grateful hymn to Heaven, 
Or offer up the holy prayer 
That always finds exceptance there, 
O then remember Me. 
— 


For the Olie. 


THE CHRYSTAL BOWER. 
The Chrystal 
rais’d, 
Where melting heat has fled the genial 
shade ; 
For Genius; Taste, and Love, too oft retire, 
And soothe the heart responsive to the 
lyre. 


Bow’r, enchanting nature 


The Chrystal F ont, embosom’d in the bow’r, 

Reflects the soul, and charms away the 
hour: 

Here Peace has chosen her serene retreat, 

And Beauty smiles, enthron’d on rustic 
seat; 


And Fancy tripping thro’ the trembling 
light, 
Recedes, 
might 


advances, lest perchance she 


Inspire her magic thro’ the unknown grot, 
Till, lost in musing, smiles and owns the 
spot. 


But he who late improv’d, and gave it form, 

Has left ii for the fight and battle’s storm: 

Oh! may the charm of mew’ry’s sweetest 
tear, 

Forever consecrate his laurels there. 


WILLIAM. 
—. 
DISPUTES, 

The reason why disputes do com- 
monly last a long time, is bécause the 
disputants are a long time without un- 
derstanding one another. 


3 




















NEW-YORKE: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
See Co 

On Thursday arrived at this port, the 
eartel ship Robert Burns, captain Par 
sons, in 35 days from Liverpool, by 


whom we have received the unplea- 
sant intelligence of the capture of the 


two fleets were then engaged ; 
Chauncy had evidently the advantage, 
as Yeo wasdriving in shore, and no 
possibility of escape—so that the ac- 
tion must be decisive. 
able to send you an express to-mor- 
row.” 





U. States brig Argus, and the death of 
capt. Allen. 


The Argus was captured in St. 
George’s channel, by the British sloop 
of war Pellican, after an obstinate en- 
gagement of 45 minutes. She was 
carried by boarding, and had about 40 
men either killed or wounded. Among 
the latter was her gallant commander, 
Captain Allen, who died soon after 
the termination of the contest, and 
was buried at Plymouth with the hon- 
ours of war. The Pellican, we under- 





stand, carried 18 thirty-two pounders, 
and the Argus 16 twenty-four poun- 


as 
Gers. 


The Austrians, it is said, have join- 
ed the Allies with an army of 150,000 
men, The Russian army amounts to 
200,000; and the Prussian and Swe- 
dish to 127.000—making the total a- 
mount of the Allied Troops, now on 
the field, 477,000, 


Gen. Moreau had. arrived at Stral- 
sund, and had gone forward te unite 


himself with Bernadotte, the Prince | 


Royal of Sweden and Commander ip 
Chief of the Swedish Army. 
—a 
ANOTHER BATTLE ON BAKE ONTARIO 
The following extract of a letter 
from Washington is published in the 
Alexandria Gazette of Wednesday. 


“ | have this moment learned 
Dr 


late Sept. 29, Fort George, that the 


that 


Bull has writen to a_ friend, of 
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that 


I hope to be 


—— 

The Common Council of this city, 
on the 4th inst. voted that the Free- 
dom of the City be presented to Com. 
Perry in a Gold Box, and that he be 
requested to sit for his portrait, to be 
placed in the Gallery of Portraits of 
the Common Council. Also that the 
thanks of the Common Council be pre- 
sented to the gallant officers and crew 
of the fleet under his command. 





A very severe gale of wind has been 
experienced along our Southern coast. 
At St. Simons Island it nas done con- 
siderable damage to houses, barns, and 
rice fields. At Butier’s Island and 
Braileford’s place, the crop is gener- 
ally gone, together with about 1400 
barrels of rice swept into the river. 

At St. Mary’s, all the shipping in 
the harbour excepting a brig laden 
with coffee, and the ship Wanskip, 





On Sunday afternoon the coroner 
was called to view the body of Francis 
Early, a native of Ireland, aged 37 
years, found drowned at the slip in 
front of Duane market. 


On Sunday afternoon the Coroner 
was called to view the body of Wil- 
liam Stephenson, a black man about 
70 years of age, found dead in a cellar, 
corner of Orange & Cross street, sup- 
posed to. have died of old age and poy- 
erty. 

Depth of sentiment, illustrated by a 
bright imagination is like the sea when 
the sun shines upon it, and turns it in- 
to an ocean of light. 

———S—5 ee 


MARRIED. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Cuyler, of Poughkeepsie, Dr. Peter C. 
Jappen, ofthe same place, to Miss Sarah 
Trowbridge, daughter of the laie Dr. Trow- 
bridge, of thiscity. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Underhill, capt. James Wilson, to Miss E- 
lizabeth Chew, both of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Samue! Has- 
kell, Mr. Thomas Gernis, merchant, of this 
city, to Miss Caroline ©. Regers, davchter 











aud 13 caaks card wire, Ba 


of Dr. David Rogers, jun. of Mamaroneck. 
was driven ashore into the town.—- | West-Chester county. 
Three gun boats sunk, the command- On Saturday evening las', by the Rev 
ye . Dr. Bowen, Mr. Wm. Cock, merchant, io 
er and two men only saved belonging 8 eee 
SLISS £ ose, GOLG Of this city. 
to one. A number of houses and} gy Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. De 
Sday ’ & isi, OY tne hey, r 
stores blown down, and many goods Roan, Mr. James D. Oliver, to Miss Sarak - 
destroyed. Wright, both of this city. 
At Fernandina 28. houses blown | —_—-— 
(down; and scarcely one remain unin- DIED, 
ee. In. Lon“’von,. Dr. John.Randslph, I 
jured. bai ee vi 
dishop of that city 
7 . , ° On Wednesday, after a short iiiness, Mes 
The sloop from Nova Scotia. lately | ada < datpatige Seer 
Fes ; * | Mary Daubeny, aged 70 years. 
corrted into Machias by the privateer | te Keene, N.H. Mr. William Smid) 
' pepe, A. HI. ir. Liisi Smich, a 
}boat Lark, Haskell, of Frenchman’s | g9. and <usau, his consnr’, reed 3. Me. 
; 1 ae ty 
¢ Gay, Was called the lravelier, Capt S. was taken sick the day afberthe ltanerai ¢ 
Whyle, of 149 tons burthen—her car- bis wile, and lived but six days. Having 
o consista-ef 63 casks of copperas, 15 | WEE! & year jest their two childrem, the 
af te | family has become extinet? 
‘has, af¥im, do, Sugar, 70 crates | On fe ee : ‘ . 
crockery ware, 52 packawes dry woods } H aueguay morning; Of & NAR _ 
y 7 I< PACKAGES Ury COOGS, | nese Mr, Wi. Bagieson, in the Sih ve 


of his age. 













































































ce eeene = 


CHE SOLDIER'S ADDRESS, 
Now the ims have beat to battle, 
Loud ‘he vumps are sounding nigh: 
Let us join the coutlict’s rattle :— 


Ours, a grave or victory ! 


Who shall shrink at death or danger ?— 
Freeman! for your country die! 
Fear to valour is a stranger ;— 


Fame is immortality. 


ile who for his country triumphis,— 
He who for his country dies,— 
Glory wreaths for him her honours, 
Virtue bails him to the skies. 


’ 


What is death when honour calls us >— 
What the wounds that gash the brave? 
Every horror that befalls us, 

Glows a Star upon our grave. w. 


For the Olio. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YELLOW BIRD. 
Adieu, sweet bird! for ever gone— 
No more thy notes shall charm my ear ; 
No more thy songs shall hail the dawn, 
Which ushers in another year? 


Now naught to charm my lonely ear, 
Noraugh to soothe my sighing breast ; 
Yet still shy warbles do I hear, 


‘Tho’ in death thy little limbs do rest. 


No, naught disturb’d thy peaceful breast, 
Thy tuneful warbles cheer’d ali gloom ; 
Bn‘ ah! alas! ihy tuneful breast, 

Was swept untimely to the tomy. 


Ofi have I fed thee with delight, 
Well have thou paid my anxious care ; 


Bui now alas! far from my sight, 


And mew’y calls a sighing tear. 


R. W. W. S. 





MY FATHER IS AT THE HELM. 


‘ 
On hearing an anecdove tothe above pur- 
pert impressively introduced by a justly 
admired preacher in bis sermon. 


Behold yon ship by storms and tempests 
driven, 
Rocking and reeling o’er the vast pro- 
found, 
While angry ocean’s surges dash towards 
heaven, 


An horror aad dread ruin rage around. 


The heart sunk mariners, appall’d aghast, 


> 
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Now here, now there, in wild edafusion 
flee, 

Despairing to survive the furious blast, 

Their graves expecting in the billowy 
sca. 


Gone e’en the hope of hope, one of the crew, 
His eyeballs glaring with distraction wild, 

Flies to the cabin— instant me: his view, 
Playing and perfectly composed, a child. 


“ We're lost! all lost!—art not afraid! he 
cries, 
Even now the swelling seas the ship 
o’rewhelm !” 
With sweet composure, “ No, the child re- 
plies, 


“Dim not afraid, my father’s at the helm ” 


So on the ocean of this morial life, 
Where fiercest storms of sin and passion 
rage, 
Where reason, truth and error, are at strife, 
And powers of darkness the dread con- 
test wage : 


Where tempests of affliction ever rise, 
And clouds of gloomy sadness ever roll ; 
Where suffering virtue in prostration lies, 
And floods of sorrow seem to sink the 


soul.— 


Thrice bless’d is he, who by experience 


knows, 
Though ruin dire his scene of things 
o’erwbhelm, 


Or change what may, his safety and repose 
Are sure, “this heavenly father’s at the 
helm.” 








@CHOOL, AND WRITING OFFICE. 


The Subscriber wishes to inform his pat- 
rons and the public, that he has commenced 
*chool at No. 351 Lombardy-street, New- 
York, and teaches the art of Penmanship 
upon the latest and most approved plan, and 
proffers to equal any ; and has introduced an 
entire new plan of teaching Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation and reading, whereby Pupils 
will, in three months, acquire more correct 
knowledge therein, han they possibly can 
insix months by any other plan or means 
hitherto used: Encouragement at which, 
and (he other branches of English Literature, 


tion will be paid ‘o order and the civil de- 





portment of the Pupils by 


| W. D,.LAZELL. 
f Sept. 18. 


is earnestly solicied. The strictest aiten- 








NEW-YORK & HARTFORD 
NEW LINE EXPRESS “TAGE, 
Continued from New-York to Mounts 
Pleasant by land, on ‘he fine wrnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburch. 
Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cen‘s. through, from 
New-York to Hartford—being two dollare 
cheaper than any other route by land. 


This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasani, Somers own, !dan- 
bury, “ewtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Farmingion to Hart 
ford. 
Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
‘i.and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Pleas-« 
ant next morning at 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 5 o'clock in the evening. 
Returning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 0’clock in 
ihe morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’clock in ‘he evening.—Leaves Mount 
Pleasant at 5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives ai New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 
This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasan', and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing thisevil, and being anxious 
to accommoda:e the public, have con‘inued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
leasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
wi hin view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
‘o assure the public that this reute ix the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hari 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
bes! of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with e- 
very ai tention from the proprietors. 

Vhe books forthe entry of the names of 
Passengers, arc kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandt-stveet, N.Vork, 
and at REPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 

AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOHN OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BFNEDICT, Danbury. 
“SAMUEL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 

N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex 
presses carried to any part ofthe U, States,’ 
by applying to A. Curis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 

New-York, August 28. 
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